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A pIspATcH from Madison, Wis., announces that Commissioner 
Spooner has commenced suits to recover penalties from twenty-five 
or thirty insurance companies that have been doing business in 
that State without complying with the State laws. Judgments 
against these companies have been obtained by default in the State 
courts, and the present proceedings are to enforce those judgments 
in the States where the companies are chartered. The point to be 
decided is whether the business of insurance is transacted where 
the risk is located or where the contract is signed. There has been 
a good deal of discussion of this subject by insurance journalists, 
and it will be a great relief to have it judicially determined. 





Our Hartford correspondent, “ Persimmons,” intimates in his 
letter that appears in other columns, that it is probable that a 
valued policy bill will be presented in the Connecticut legislature 
at this session. It is scarcely possible that it can become a law in 
a State that owes so much of its honorable reputation to its insur- 
ance companies. The more important of these are located at the 
State Capital, and their representatives may be trusted to enlighten 
the legislature as to what will be the results in case of the adoption 
of a valued policy law. As our correspondent says, it will be 
scarcely feasible for the companies to withdraw from the State, as 
they did from New Hampshire, but they can make propertyowners 
pay for the additional hazards that the law gives birth to. A 
marked advance in rates will unquestionably follow the passage of 
such a law in Connecticut. We do not anticipate, however, that 
such an emergency will arise. 





Tue enforcement of the law passed by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts last winter, regulating assessment life insurance companies, 
is producing good results in reducing the number of such compa- 
nies, and putting those that can comply with it upon a more sub- 
stantial and trustworthy basis. A large number of purely specula- 
tive companies, that were maintained solely for the profit of their 
managers, have been shown up in their true light, and compelled to 
cease doing business. So long as this kind of insurance is in 
demand, the interests of the public require that it shall be sur- 
rounded with legislative restrictions and safeguards that are 
equivalent to those under Which the old, legitimate and wealthy 
companies operate. This is all that the opponents of the assess- 
ment plan have ever demanded; eliminate the elements of fraud 
and misrepresentation that have been so conspicuous in the man- 
agement of assessment companies, and the work done in their 
behalf is rather a help to the level premium companies, as it assists 
in the work of educating the public to a proper appreciation of the 
value and importance of life insurance as a provision for dependent 





families. A person once brought to realize his duty in the matter, 
will soon learn to discriminate between promises that are contin- 
gent upon innumerable conditions for their fulfillment and the 
guaranteed indemnity of the level premium companies that comes _ 
from large accumulation of funds with which to meet every legiti- 
mate claim. 





Tue New York legislature is now in session, but thus far has been 
so occupied in perfecting its organization that it has made little 
progress in legislation. No bills of importance to insurance inter- 
ests have yet been introduced, but there is no predicting what the 
future may bring forth. There is always among the “strikers” of 
the lobby some individuals who regard insurance companies as 
proper subjects for plundering, and are constantly devising measures 
to embarrass them, in the hope of being bought off. But the day 
for such “ strikes” has passed, for the companies prefer to meet ob- 
noxious bills in other ways than by buying off their proposers. One 
person who has been a prominent figure in the lobby for several 
years, because of his hostility to life insurance companies in par- 
ticular, has become so discouraged at his lack of success, that he 
was recently seeking the indorsement of insurance officials for ap- 
pointment to a position in some minor office under the State gov- 
ernment at Albany. The amount of impudence required to circu- 
late a petition of this kind could only be possessed by a chronic 
lobbyist. 





A GENTLEMAN connected with an accident insurance company 
having a large membership, which pays weekly indemnity to those 
who may be incapacitated by accident, informs us that their experi- 
ence shows that one person in every twelve meets with some kind 
of an accident in the course of a year. These accidents range in 
extent from a sprained ankle to a broken head, and the indemnity 
is paid for periods ranging from one week to three months. Few 
persons actively engaged in ordinary occupations appreciate the 
percentage of accidents that occur among others similarly engaged, 
and, consequently, do not realize the hazards to which they are con- 
stantly exposed. We were somewhat astonished recently to hear a 
venerable gentleman remark, that there were more perils in an at- 
tempt to cross Broadway by daylight, than in a railroad journey to 
San Francisco, and declared that he could demonstrate the truth of 
his assertion by a comparison of the statistics of railroad accidents 
with those that occur in Broadway. When one comes to think of 
it, he cannot fail to see that the liability to accident in the streets of 
crowded cities is very great, for every imaginable hazard is concen- 
trated in them, including many that are unknown outside of cities. 
Accident insurance has grown to be an important factor in our 


social economy. 





THE new year opens with a fiery record that is disheartening to fire 
underwriters. In the first half of the first month of the year, nearly 
every prominent city in the country has contributed a fire of great 
magnitude, involving heavy insurance losses, while the smaller 
places have maintained, if not exceeded, their average of small 
fires. It is expected always that with the advent of cold weather 
there will be an increased number of fires, owing to defective heat- 
ing apparatus and an excess of carelessness in starting fires in build- 
ings for warming purposes, but the early weeks of the present 
winter were so mild and pleasant that it seemed as if defects in 
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furnaces and heaters should have been discovered before disasters 
occurred. Instead, however, the “defective flue” has been unusu~ 
ally active and especially destructive. There has been an unusua 
fatality attending the large fires also this winter, nearly every one 
of them resulting in the loss of one or more lives. These disasters 
are to be attributed mainly to faulty construction of buildings, call- 
ing for more rigid inspections on the part of underwriters before 
accepting the risks. It is not surprising, in view of the havoc 
wrought by fires, that underwriters in all sections of the country 
are clamoring for an increase of rates. With the results of their 
past years’ work before them, agents and managers generally are 
convinced that the premiums charged are not adequate compensa- 
tion for the indemnity furnished propertyowners, and that the latter 
must either improve their risks or pay higher rates for insurance. 
This is reasonable and just. Insurance companies are not benevo- 
lent institutions, going about paying fire losses from the capital 
subscribed by their stockholders, but they expect their premium 
receipts to pay losses; when they fail to do this through the 
neglect of propertyowners to provide proper means of fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention, rates must be advanced. Propertyowners 
virtually have this matter in their own hands, but if they want 
indemnity for fire losses, they will be compelled to pay a price com- 
mensurate with the hazards of the risk they offer for insurance. 





AT this season of the year the managers of insurance companies 
are engaged making up their annual reports, to be submitted to the 
various State insurance departments, showing their business trans- 
actions last year and their financial standing at the commencement 
of this. A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that these 
reports are lacking in uniformity, and their value for comparison 
impaired in consequence. Some companies, he alleges, close their 
year’s business with the November transactions, and have their 
statements in print before the first of January to show to their 
directors and stockholders; others close their books about the 
middle of December, and include what reports they have received 
from agents to that date, or estimate their December business ; 
still others strive honestly to comply with the spirit, as well as the 
letter of the law, and make their statements to cover the entire 
transactions of the year, thus delaying their reports to the depart- 
ments. Should there come a number of heavy fire losses in the 
latter part of December, they would not appear in the reports of 
some of the companies, while they would in others. Of course 
such an exhibit would be misleading as a basis of comparison. We 
are confident that the evil complained of is not so widespread as 
our correspondent imagines. Our experience in gathering and 
compiling statements for our Pocket INDExEs goes to show that 
there is but little difference as to the time when the statements are 
ready to be made public, and such difference as there is, is due more 
to the clerical force employed in their preparation than to any 
other cause. It 1s, of course, a difficult matter to get in reports 
promptly from distant agencies, and it is sometimes necessary to 
estimate the business of these, but, as a rule, the statements in- 
clude the reports of a very large majority of agents up to the close 
of the year’s business. For all material purposes the statements 
are accurate, and cover the period claimed for them, the few 
estimates that may be included in them being based upon tele- 
graphic advices usually. The discrepancies that may be subse- 
quently discovered are not of sufficient moment to change the 
result, Our correspondent possibly has in mind the preliminary 





statements published promptly at the beginning of the year by 
some companies, These must naturally include many estimates, 
which are corrected by later reports for the annual statements, 
Should there be material misrepresentations in the statement of one 
year, they would be detected in the statement of the year follow- 
ing. On the whole, we think, the present system of reporting the 
business of the year is about as accurate as it can well be made. 





TueE following paragraph from a New York letter to The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer we clip from The New York World: 

John A. McCall, State Superintendent for many years, has just stepped 
into a $15,000 position with the Equitable Life Insurance Company under 
a five years’ contract. Last winter, McCall prepared and had introduced 
in the legislature a bill requiring that all companies having tontine and life 
plans of insurance should keep separate accounts of the two plans of in- 
surance, It raised the row out of which Erwin’s following started an ine 
vestigation into tontine methods. McCall was said at this time to have an 
offer of services with the Mutual Life, which was fighting the tontine com- 
panies and plans. In his annual report, published within a few days, 
McCall sets tontine life insurance in diamonds, Immediately after mak- 
ing the report, he resigned to accept.the position I have named with the 
biggest tontine company in the country. 

The inference sought to be conveyed, that the Equitable bought 
off Mr. McCall, because of his alleged hostility to tontine insur- 
ance, is as ungenerous as it 1s untrue. That company, like every 
other enterprising insurance company, life or fire, is in the habit of 
securing the services of valuable men whenever they can find them. 
Mr. McCall is such a man, and received various flattering offers 
from both life and fire companies, one being the presidency of a 
well established company under conditions that would have made 
him an autocrat in its management. Very naturally being dependent 
upon his own exertions, he accepted the offer that was the most 
congenial to his tastes and carried with it the highest remuneration. 
The Equitable secured a valuable officer whose record at no time 
had placed him in antagonism to its methods, or made him hostile 
to any other company. He is an insurance man in the best sense 
of the word, and has given proof of his desire to further its best 
interests in every honorable manner, and in no other way. To at- 
tribute to him any sinister motive in accepting his present position 
is to ignore his record and his years of service in behalf of the public. 





REFERRING to a paragraph in our issue of last week relative to 
the payment by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of this city 
of $10,000 to the widow of Emory A. Storrs of Chicago in settle- 
ment of a policy for $20,000 on his life for which he had never 
paid a dollar, W. S. Elliott, a former partner of Mr. Storrs, admits 
the fact that the policy had never been paid for, but that the Equit- 
able should have been made to pay the full amount, $20,000. He 
says that the agent gave Mr. Storrs the policy on his promising to 
pay the premium at a certain date ; frequent demands for payment 
were made, but the improvident lawyer kept putting it off from day 
to day, and making new promises, till finally he died without paying 
anything. But Mr. Elliott contends that because the policy had been 
delivered to him under false representations, the Equitable became 
liable for the entire sum. He says if the company was not satis- 
fied with Mr. Storrs’ promises, it should have giving him notice in 
writing that the policy was forfeited because of non-payment of 
premium. It is a condition of life insurance contracts in general 
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that they do not become operative until the first premium is paid, 
and no notice of cancellation for non-payment is necessary. The 
only grounds upon which the lawyers claim a liability upon the part 
of the company, lies in the fact that the agent, relying upon Mr. 
Storrs’ promises, gave him the policy before it was paid for. Tech- 
nically it is possible the company incurred a liability in consequence 
of this act of its agent, but upon no equitable or moral grounds 
was it bound to pay a single dollar under the policy. It did pay 
$10,000 to compromise the claim, partly through sympathy for the 
destitute family of an improvident, but very brilliant lawyer, and 
partly to avoid a costly and protracted litigation, in which the sym- 
pathies of the Chicago bar, if not the judiciary, would have been 
in favor of the widow, regardless of the equities of the case. But 
we do not believe any unprejudiced court would have sustained the 
claim. Elsewhere we print what Mr. Elliott says on the subject. If 
his standard of morality is accepted by the Chicago bar, it would 
be well for the public to know it, that the fraternity may be 
avoided as much as possible. 





INTEREST EARNINGS OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


HE individual experience of policyholders in life insurance com- 
panies has frequently been cited to show that, secondary to 

the insurance feature of a regular life policy, the investment feature 
has ranked of considerable importance and should not be ignored 
by those who look into life insurance with a view to bettering their 
condition. We have frequently reported instances in THE SpEc- 


TATOR of how the premiums on a life policy have actually returned | 


during a series of years, as much, if not more, than if invested 
otherwise to draw a fair rate of interest, notwithstanding the insur- 
ance purchasing power of such premiums gave full value mean- 
while to the policy as an insurance investment over and above the 
dividend results. The insurance promised by a life policy, and 
liable to be paid any time after the policy is written, gives com¢ 
mensurate value for the premiums paid, and it is gratifying to know 
that, looked at purely in the light of an investment, past experience 
has demonstrated that many life policies have compared favorably 
with the average of business enterprises. 

J. L. English, secretary of the Aitna Life Insurance Company, 
speaking on this question a few days ago, said: 


Those who ignore the investment element in a life policy do not look 
at the subject properly, for there is a valuable investment feature in life 
insurance, Three-fourths of the insurance that I carry on my own life is 
on the endowment plan, because I appreciate the investment feature and 
wish to reap the best benefit. In my correspondence I find that those 
policyholders are most likely to be satisfied and pleased with their pol- 
icies who, while carrying so much insurance that is payable at their death, 
know also that they have something laid by that they may realize on 
themselves if they live to old age. Asan individual instance of a good 
policy investment, let me state the experience of a ten-payment twenty- 
year endowment policy for $5000, age thirty, issued in the year 1868, by 
the 4tna Life to a prominent citizen of New York, the policy to mature 
in 1888, The premiums were all paid during the first ten years of the 
policy, and were largely abated by dividends, so that the cash premiums 
amounted to $3108, which, reduced by subsequent cash dividends, show 
an actual outlay by the policyholder of only $2,216.93 for $5000. During 
the entire period that he has carried the policy, his heirs would have re- 
ceived $5000 in the event of his death at anytime. We are paying on 
these endowments between three and four per cent compound interest in 
addition to the insurance, and we have therefore felt justided in advertis- 
ing them in preference to government bonds. Of course the insurance 
element is the foundation of the business, and when an agent talks in- 


vestment he should also talk insurance, for they properly belong together. 

Rates of interest on business investments necessarily have effect on life 

insurance results, but I do not think that rates will depreciate to the 

extent that some persons predict. Rates of interest on Western farm 

mortgages are certainly higher now than they were two or three years ago. 

While in the distant future we must expect that interest will decline, I © 
do not see any prospect of material decline in the next ten years. There 

may be fluctuations, but for the coming decade depreciation in rates is 

not specially anticipated. 

The fact of the matter is that this country is still a great country, and 
there are new fields and uses for money constantly opening. Transac- 
tions are increasing, and I can cite a noteworthy case in point, as denoted 
by our farm mortgages in the State of Iowa for instance, that indicates 
the increasing demand for money. In the West, farmers who ten or 
fifteen years ago were borrowing $1000, are now borrowing $2000 or 
$3000 on farm mortgages. It would, at first thought, be naturally sup- 
posed if such men were making money, they would not wish to increase 
their obligations, but these men are extending their operations, and new 
fields opening to development in this country, rich in resources, offer a 
ready demand for money. 


Another prominent Hartford life underwriter, talking on the 
same subject, said: 


I doubt if the solicitors in the field secure as much insurance upon the 
protection theory, which is theoretically the correct one, as they do by 
presenting the investment features of the contracts of the best companies, 
In former years, at high rates of interest, endowment insurance was very 
profitable to the holders of policies, and many of them received handsome 
returns upon their premiums, regarded simply from’ the standpoint of in- 
vestment. Unquestionably, instances of individual policies receiving 
large accumulations from that source create a very favorable impression 
as to the whole system, both as to the insurance and financial elements. 
From 1860 to 1874 it was very easy to realize six percent interest and up- 
wards upen first-class securities and approved investments, and in many 
cases ten per cent per annum was easily obtained ; and that great margin 
of interest enabled the companies to pay handsome returns of profits on 
the premiums actually paid, and, in the meantime, to apportion large 
amounts of surplus in reduction of the current premiums, In the future 
it cannot be expected that the investment experience of life policies will 
be as favorable as in the past. The action of the New York legislature 


Y two years ago in changing the standard of reserves from four and one-half 


per cent was unquestionably done by the approval, if not at the instance 
of life underwriters, for high rates of interest cannot longer be antici- 


\ pated. 

The dividend returns made by life companies at the present 
time average annually upwards of twenty per cent of the yearly 
premiums received on all policies, and a few of the companies have, 
during the past year or two, returned upwards of twenty-five per 
cent of premiums. Of course, dividend payments in life insurance 
are essentially influenced by methods of business management, as 
well as by the mortality experience of the company and other fac- 
tors, besides conditions affecting general rates of interest. There- 
fore, it has been a conservative and praiseworthy practice among the 
companies to give no guarantee to the insured of surplus distribu- 
tion depending on future results ; and dividends are paid as ex- 
perience in successive periods will warrant division of a portion of 
the surplus. While dividends paid to life policyholders will never 
again average what they have in the past, the distribution of sur- 
plus profits will always be an element in life insurance, and the 
greater benefit therefrom will invariably be enjoyed by persistent 
policyholders, and deservedly so, for those transient individuals who 
obtain insurance and then, after continuing with the company for 
a short while, allow their policy to lapse, are entitled to and re- 
ceive but little consideration. But in connection with this subject 
of surplus profits, it is satisfactory to consider that such diminu- 
tion as has naturally taken place in the rate of dividends paid 





by life companies to their members has been more than com- 
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pensated for in the increased strength of the several companies, 
and as a logical sequence, appreciation in the quality of insurance 
furnished to investors. Greater faith was never manifested in 
life insurance than at the present day, and the unquestioned 
permanency of the system guarantees unlimited public confidence 
in dealing with the companies engaged in the legitimate business. 





ECHOES OF THE STREET. 


Tue fire companies are all in a hurly burly now over their annual 
Statement. That was a pretty bold proceeding on the part of the Phoenix 
of Hartford in printing its so-called ‘‘ annual statement” in the morning 
papers on New Year’s day, and we shall be amused, if not interested, in 
comparing the full figures as finally sworn to with those which were so 
conspicuously advertised. The agency companies generally have a habit 
of requiring their agents to send in their December reports the day be- 
fore or after Christmas, to enable the companies to prepare their state- 
ments early in the year. Sometimes this works very well for ascertaining 
the income of the companies, but poorly for losses. From now onward 
the clerks in the head offices will have to work pretty hard to complete 
their reports, and they are entitled to the sympathy of their associates. 


* * * * 


Tue beginning of the year brings a fair prospect of the city underwrit- 
ers being organized into a happy family through the medium of a Tariff 
Association composed of all the companies, This is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and if it is successful will bring great benefits to 
all the companies concerned in it. We are told that two companies of 
moderate pretension, but haughty spirit, are the only ones whose officers 
have not signed the agreement. The annual income of these two compa- 
nies is less than $70,000, and it does seem as if their rejection of the 
scheme ought not to prevent the others from going ahead. But we are 
assured on high authority that unless the companies are unanimous, sev 
eral of the appended signatures will be withdrawn. 


* * * * 


THE city agencies and companies generally are congratulating them- 
selves most heartily upon the extraordinary good fortune they have en- 
joyed in this city for the last six months. It is believed the losses have 
been less than five per cent of the premium receipts. The same good 
fortune is reported from other cities, and it is becoming a well recognized 
fact that the large cities alone offer a chance for continued profit through 
a series of years. The companies have to thank their own unanimity in 
sustaining rates and efficient restrictions upon brokers and risks, for 
much of the prosperity they have enjoyed in the past half year. 


* * * * 


THe New York Board of Underwriters has promulgated certain 
changes in the classification which will, when thoroughly understood, 
make a lively sensation among brokers and their customers. They have 
raised celluloid manufactured goods (such as combs, buttons, hair 
brushes, hand glasses and ornamental work) to the grade of specials ; but 
in order to avoid making trouble to retail merchants who handle such 
goods, they have permitted policies to be written at extra hazardous rates 
on stocks where celluloid goods are kept, with a clause to the effect that 
the policy will only cover “ten per cent in value” of the prohibited or 
special stock. But the wholesale merchants who have been insuring such 
property under the clause permitting ‘‘hazardous” stocks to cover 
** thirty per cent of extra hazardous goods ” are left out in the cold. They 
can still keep the thirty per cent clause in their policies, but their combs, 
brushes, buttons, etc., of celluloid, are not covered at all. - 


* * * * 


THERE was a mad surveyor around the Boreel building recently. He 
had been deputed to measure a building on Broadway which a wild broker 
stated was not correctly measured according to the board schedule. 
When he had completed the measurement and verified the original figures 
within a slight fraction, he sought for the authority on which the charge 





of incorrectness had been based. He found it in the person of an Irish 
porter, who coolly informed him that he had measured “‘ with a string and 
a stone.” Then he had taken off the stone and measured the string with 
a yard-stick. Of course the string shortened several feet, and that was 
the cause of the trouble. 


* * * * 


WHAT seems strange is that this New York classification does not even 
apply to Brooklyn unless so declared in policies, As for Boston and 
Philadelphia, they have no more to do with New York classes of hazards 
than Paris and London. Probably a year hence we shall hear of another 
revision of the classification. 


* * * * 


Tue Brooklyn parties engaged in the ‘‘ underground” plate glass in- 
surance business seem to have been very neatly tripped up by the late 
Superintendent McCall, but the fire insurance brokers in that city go on 
with their ‘‘ cheap and nasty” policies from England and America as if 
there was no law on the subject. 


* * * * 


WE have recently heard a Far Rockaway propertyholder declaim 
against a local agent in that seaside suburb for offering him policies in 
unrepresented companies, Where is Examiner Haggerty? 


* * * * 


THERE is a pretty strong rumor going the rounds that further trouble is 
brewing in the office of the Mutual Fire of this city. Secretary Armstrong 
has blood in his eye and means to make things lively for all who dare to 
differ with him. There is some talk among the directors of the company 
of changes in its officers and the bringing in of a guarantee capital which 


shall be entitled to “dividends.” In the meantime, the big policies are” 


rolling along as confidently as ever. 
eo * * * 


THE loss on the cigar factory buildings in Monroe street (291 and 293) 
was reported by the president of the Clinton as ‘‘tee-total.” ‘‘ But,”’ he 
added, gleefully, ‘‘ the Clinton skipped out in October.” Good boy! 


* * * * 


By the by, there were seven unrepresented companies on the cigar fac- 
tory list, which, considering there was only $45,000 total insurance, does 
not look as if the risk was over-popular among city underwriters. 


* * * 


* 

WE have a suggestion for the Title and Guaranty Insurance Company, 
in view of its skirmishes with the county cierk about indexing the 
records, Get in with Tammany Hall or the County Democracy or both, 
make a liberal donation to the party’s expenses in the next political cam- 
paign, and all will be well. It isn’t the indexes the boys care for, it is 
the ‘‘ boodle,” Mr. Murray ! 


* * * * 


Awmonc the reforms which have resulted from an energetic and perse- 
vering effort among a few underwriters, we note the improvement in the 
rates on tanneries in New York and Pennsylvania and New England dur- 
ing the past year. These rates being based on schedule charges, have 
led te various important improvements in the risks affected. 


* * * * 


No successor has yet been elected to fill the place vacated by the resig- 
nation of Monmouth B. Wilson, and it is probable that the place will not 
be filled for many months. The salary of the ex-superintendent was an 
important item which used up the assessment of the companies for patrol 
expenses so largely as to interfere with other objects, Under the faithful 
guidance of the patrol committee, the discipline and the efficiency of the 
force will not suffer, even if there is no high-priced superintendent on 
duty for a few months. 


*® * * * 


A GREAT deal was said a few weeks ago about a claim fot services of a 
private fire brigade in preventing the spread of a Jersey City lumber 
yard fire to the property of the Mattheissen & Weicher’s sugar refinery. 
We are informed a large majority of the companies have paid the claims, 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 

We now turn to that part of spontaneous combustion which is of the 
greatest practical importance, as most fires caused by spontaneous igni- 
tion belong to this class; the origin of which is sought in the spontaneous 
combustion of organic substances through the agency of vegetable or 
animal oils. 

One of the first complete papers on the subject was written by Houzeau, 
a pharmaceutist in Rheims, which was delivered in the form of a paper be- 
fore the Societe Industrielle de Miihlhouse, a full report of which was 
published in Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal in the year 1830. In begin- 
ning his paper, that author states that the spontaneous combustion of or- 
ganic substances, which is so extremely interesting scientifically, is of the 
utmost importance practically. It is remarkable that before his time 
scientists did not pay much attention to the subject, and especially not in 
inquiring into the causes which produce spontaneous ignition and, queer- 
est of all, that technologists had not paid greater attention to the subject 
of how to prevent spontaneous combustion. 

In Rheims, two bad fires had occurred in 1827, at which Houzeau had 
been present, and which he was satisfied had been caused by the spon- 
taneous combustion of greasy waste. He expressed his belief that if the 
causes of spontaneous combustion were entirely known, we could un- 
doubtedly find means to prevent the same. It was first, however, abso- 
lutely necessary to ascertain and clearly understand the chemical reactions 
which took place. If by producing the same favorable conditions he 
could artificially produce spontaneous combustion, he could undoubtedly 
also find means to prevent the same and thus free humanity from a plague. 

The experiments which he carried on, he presented to the Societe Indus- 
trielle de Miihlhouse. He starts by describing the chemical composition 
of organic substances, and of the substances which, when brought in con- 
tact with these organic substances, will produce spontaneous combustion. 

Organic substances all consist of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. Of 
course many organic substances contain other chemical constituents, 
which, however, are not found in all. 

Organic substances can be sub-divided into three classes: First, those 
in which the amount of oxygen is predominant; secondly, that class in 
which the amounts of oxygen and hydrogen are in such proportions as are 
requisite to form water ; thirdly, a class of substances in which hydrogen 
is predominant. 

We have no practical examples of the spontaneous igniting substances 
belonging to the first class. Those of the second class can and have 
ignited spontaneously when surrounding circumstances were favorable, 
To this class belongs the spontaneous ignition of hay, which occurs when 
the hay has been improperly dried or has been accidentally dampened and 
the temperature is high. When spontaneous ignition of this class takes 
place oxygen is always taken up, water and carbonic acid gas being formed. 
The substances of the third class can ignite spontaneously even at com- 
paratively low temperatures and under conditions which can readily be re- 
produced on a large scale. As these substances contain hydrogen and 
oxygen in equal volumes, oxygen must, without doubt, be taken up in 
larger quantities than the former described substances can, and conse 
quently the ignition must take place more rapidly when the elements, 
through any favorable condition, tend to become separated. 

Houzeau’s experiments seemed to show that the spontaneous ignition 
an organic substance could only originate from the oil with which they 
are saturated, if the fibres of the substance are finely divided, however 
favorable the surrounding circumstances be. His experiments were car- 
ried on with cotton waste taken from spinning-rooms which had been im- 
pregnated with oil taken from cards, which had been exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere for some time, and which he believed would therefore 
become rancid rapidly and, consequently, ignite spontaneously with great 
ease, which he proved from a number of experiments to be the fact. From 
a number of observations, he also found that the same phenomena took 
place where cotton in bales had become oily from cotton seed contained 
inthe same. Healso observed that greasy or oily wool waste could rapidly 
ignite spontaneously, and found that olive oil was one of the most danger- 
ous oils, as it became rancid rapidly when in contact with the air. He 
thought this oil changed rapidly, as well as greasy cotton, through the 
presence of iron, erroneously believing that the metal exerted an electric 





influence on the oil. From his experiments he believed that cotton and 
wool acted only mechanically in the process which generated spontaneous 
combustion ; that in fact they were only the carrier which subjected the 
oil to the influence of the atmosphere. 

In order to carry on definite experiments in this direction, he observed: 
what influence the atmosphere had on a number of oils, and also observed 
the fibres alone and with oil. ‘‘ We have no cases,” he says, ‘‘ in which 
dry cotton or wool ignited spontaneously, just as little as we have cases 
where fixed oils when in bulk ignited spontaneously. As long as the oil 
globules are united in large masses and therefore not exposed in part to 
the action of the atmosphere, there is no danger of spontaneous combus- 
tion. It is, therefore, the fine subdivision of the fibres which distribute 
—and subject to the action of the atmosphere—the oil in extremely small 
particles, which causes the ignition of these bodies.” He, therefore, 
paid particular attention to fibrous bodies, which had the peculiar quality 
of distributing oil in minute parts, C. Joun HEXAMER. 


(To be continued.) 
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[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Having in my last letter to THE SPECTATOR succeeded in firing off a few 
old jokes which were getting rusty and stale, while waiting for something 
new to turn up in the story line, I will talk a little business. All our 
Hartford companies are gratified to find that the much demoralized busi- 
ness of underwriting continues to show a great improvement. They are 
all making money and stocks are advancing. We think in Hartford that 
insurance has seen its worst days and that now we shall have a decade of 
increasing prosperity, simply a collateral.fact to the general improvement 
in business throughout the country. We hope that none of us will, how- 
ever, get purse proud, so to speak, and find ourselves unable to stand 
success fora few months. But after five years of the most unprofitable 
depression in our business ever known in its history on this side of the 
water, we shall await five years of success before becoming demoralized 
again and entering into a general scramble and competition which can 
only produce a repetition of the past results. 

The Galveston fire, considering that it burned over the best part of the 
dwelling house district, a mile and a half in length, did not strike our 
Hartford companies very heavily. Without counting the two “ blarsted”” 
foreigners whose headquarters are located here, our Hartford companies 
lost a trifle over $100,000. Still the morale of this loss is obvious, that 
they are likely to occur at any time, and we should not become too proud 
because of a trifling and spasmodic period of good luck. Hartford insur- 
ance interests were represented at Galveston by John Howley for the 
Scottish and Lion, their Western general agent from Chicago, and Secre- 
tary Burt of;the Connecticut. Our other Hartford companies were repre- 
sented by their Southern specials. 

This Galveston fire burned up some 108 blocks in the dwelling house 
district. The city is very regularly laid out, the blocks being 250 feet 
square and the streets separating the blocks seventy feet wide. As the 
dwellings do not front on the streets, there must have been at least 100 
feet space between the inflammable properties in the different blocks. 
This burnt district was also separated in about the centre by a street 150 
feet wide, where the inflammable property must have been at least 200° 
feet apart, and while it is a matter of much wonder how or why this fire 
could have possibly crossed these streets, or at least the very wide street 
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dividing the district in two, it should teach underwriters a proper lesson, 
that when a fire starts it isa matter of uncertainty where it may end. 
These losses are all total also, and we submit to your insurance readers 
if this is not an opportune time to give notice to their representatives in 
Texas that unless the valued policy law is repealed at the next session of 
the legislature, they will retire from this very unprofitable State? 

We are glad to note the withdrawal of the companies from New Hamp- 
shire has proven a great success, and that this withdrawal undoubtedly 
has had considerable influence upon the legislatures of Georgia and South 
Carolina, which have recently defeated a similar bill. We deeply regret to 
state that it is probable that the Haddam member of the Connecticut 
legislature will introduce the valued policy bill in this State, which has 
heretofore, when presented, been defeated, and while we can safely 
prophecy its prompt, most ignominious and overwhelming defeat if 
brought up again, we can only wonder that any intelligent legislator in 
these days of enlightenment and progress would introduce a bill so thor- 
oughly detrimental, not only to the insurance interest of the State, but to 
every citizen thereof, subversive alike to sound morals and good govern- 
ment. The promoter of the New Hampshire dill shrieks at the conun- 
drum, why do the companies retire from New Hampshire and not from 
Ohio, where a similar law exists? For his comfort we submit the reply. 
They retired from New Hampshire because they could well afford to, the 
business having been unprofitable, and we beg, with great respect, to 
suggest to the legislatures of such States as Ohio and Connecticut, where 
the advocates of such a bill might safely assume that the companies could 
not afford to retire, that if they do not retire, but decide to remain in the 
State, they will simply meet the increased loss based upon the increased 
moral hazard of the passage of such a bill by a large increase in rates. 

The only sound principle upon which an insurance company can be 
conducted, either in the interest of the insuring public or its stockholders, 
is to collect enough premiums to pay its losses and expenses, and pay a 
fair dividend to its stockholders. This principle underlying the success 
of all insurance corporations we believe cannot fail to have the hearty co- 
operation of the insuring public. If, therefore, as has been fully proven 
to be the case, the moral hazard and losses are increased by valued policy 
laws, the insurance companies must either withdraw from these States or 
increase the rates in proportion. A recent issue of The New York 
Bulletin states a case in Wisconsin, in an interview with an adjuster, 
where a man had insured his house, costing $800, for $1700, which was 
totally destroyed. Under the very proper laws of most of the States he 
could have recovered only $800. The owner of the house wanted to go to 
Dakota. The fire enabled him to make the move, as under the valued 
policy law he recovered $1700, being $900 premium on his dishonesty. 
Rates in States having the valued policy law have been increased to meet 
just such cases, therefore the honest man pays for the rascality of the dis- 
honest man. If, therefore, the very large majority of the citizens of Con- 
necticut desire to be taxed to pay this premium on dishonesty, and 
desire to have their own rates increased to enable insurance companies to 
pay for such rascality, they will vote for the anticipated bill of the mem- 
ber from Haddam. If they do not wish to contribute, they will, without 
doubt, vote this bill down, as they ought to. It is not the interest of in- 
surance corporations they are looking after and protecting by killing such 
outrageous legislation, and reducing thereby the premium on downright 
scoundrelism, but their own interests and pockets, 

Therefore legislators, whose election is subject to the good will of 
their constituents, should not lose sight of the fact that they are not serv- 
ing the interest of these constituents or their own interest by pushing the 
passage of a bill which will simply increase the insurance premiums paid 
by every citizen of these States. No honest man need fear the absence of 
the valued policy bill. No honest man would desire, or expect to receive, 
should his building be destroyed, more than its actual cash value at the 
time, as estimated by competent builders in whose selection he has an 
equal voice. It is simply astounding that any citizen of this State, not 
moved by personal spite or vindictiveness, should desire such a law 
passed in a State so much indebted throughout the United States, and, in 
fact, the whole world, to the fairness, integrity and general reputation 
and splendid standing of its corporations, of the capital of our State, one 
of the chief and great insurance centres of the world. It would seem that 
any respectable citizen would take a pride in these institutions, and not 
seek to handicap and hamper their success by laws alike prejudicial to 
them and to the morale of our entire State. Referring to the member 
from Haddam, who has heretofore been defeated in his presentation of 





this nefarious bill, I would remind your readers that there are several 
Haddams in Connecticut which have been described by a profane joker 
‘*Haddam, middle Haddam and wish the devil Haddam.” We think 
these remarks as to the latter locality were emphasized, and will apply as 
well to the bills presented by our misguided friend from the section 
named. Itis on the whole somewhat amusing to read some of the com- 
ments of some of our New Hampshire friends on the, as they term it, 
cowardly withdrawal of the companies from New Hampshire, who seem 
to labor under the delusion that the companies have no rights which 
legislatures are bound to respect, losing sight of the fact that the compa- 
nies were organized with the expectation of returning some profit to the 
stockholders who furnished the capital, and that they do not recognize 
their duty to remain in a State where the laws are so obnoxious that no 
profit is probable or possible. We are glad to note that up to this date 
there has not been a case where any company who withdrew from the 
State has not been true to its obligations, and let the business of the 
State severely alone. The honest and loyal efforts of the Commissioner 
of that State, while bringing down upon his devoted head the gratuitous 
and uncalled-for abuse of some of the State papers and members of the 
legislature, has aroused for him among the underwriters and citizens of 
the country at large, unanimously of the insurance press and the other 
insurance departments, their grateful appreciation of the thoroughly 
sound, honorable and business-like position assumed by the New Hamp- 
shire Commissioner, and the legislature of that State cannot improve 
things by continuing the clamor for his removal. The integrity of his 
motive cannot be impeached, and his position is thoroughly sustained by 
all well-minded citizens of his own and every other State, and the legisla- 
tures should not lose sight of the fact that these bills have been univers- 
ally introduced by members who have a personal axe to grind anda 
personal spite to gratify ; and we all will watch with much interest the suit 


‘of the Hon. Mr. Jones of New Hampshire, who, in promoting the passage 


of this bill, has probably done more to injure the citizens of the State than 
all the other citizens of the State combined, against the London and 
Provincial Insurance Company, which, for proper cause and with the most 
inestimable pluck, has decided to contest the claim, and is doing so in 
the New Hampshire courts. 

George B. Bodwell, brought up in the Orient as clerk and of late as 
special agent, has been elected assistant secretary of the company. 

President Browne of the Connecticut has recently returned from a visit 
to the West. We understand that under the new and most competent 
management of the head of its new Western department, Abraham Wil- 
liams, formerly of the Continental, the company is largely increasing its 
business and success in that field. Mr. Williams stands very high, and 
is deservedly very popular with Hartford underwriters, and has the good 
will and best wishes of all for his well-merited success, 

The new second vice-president of the New York Mutual Life, Archie 
Welch, is an old Hartfordian and has been for many years well and most 
favorably known throughout our city as one of the most successful busi- 
ness men and popular emigrants this great insurance centre has ever sent 
out to help enlighten the outside insurance world. He assumes the 
duties of his new position with the hearty good will and best wishes of 
every underwriter in Hartford, and from none more hearty than your 
Hartford correspondent. 

Hartford underwriters all welcome the return of the esteemed vice- 
president of the Hartford board, C. C. Kimball, general agent for New 
England of the North America Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
and local agent of numerous other large American and foreign companies, 
from his foreign trip. Mr. Kimball is the exception which goes to prove 
the rule that occasionally an American underwriter goes over to the other 
side who is not hunting for the management of a foreign company, 

Your many readers will also warmly concur with the sincere regrets of 
Harford underwriters to learn of the somewhat prolonged and severe illness 
of Secretary Lester of the Orient. Abraham Lincoln once remarked that 
a man who had no enemies should be kept a sharp eye upon, but Mr. 
Lester is also an exception which goes to prove the rule, for he has no 
enemies, and we have no more popular underwriter for whom exists a 
more warm and universal regard, and we are all pleased to learn that he 
is convalescent, for we have among us no more faithful and hardworking 
and successful underwriter than himself. 

In a recent communication to The Baltimore Underwriter, signed 
‘*Quidam” (possibly a typographical mistake for Quid Nunc)—which, 
being a poor Latin scholar, I suppose translated means damn who—the 
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who in this particular article seems to refer to your venerable friend, ‘‘ Per- 
simmons,” who has done business in that city for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury—reference is made to my letter as a repetition of the ‘‘ customary 
fling” at fire rates in Baltimore, Your correspondent may be reasonably 
pugnacious, but I can assure our friend from Baltimose that he has dis- 
cretion enough not to go into the flinging business with his esteemed and 
highly valued friend, Dr, Bombaugh, to defend his city. We simply 
made the statement, which everybody knows was a correct one, that rates 
in Baltimore were very low. We are very glad to admit that Baltimore is 
almost all your correspondent claims for it, and has always been a profit- 
able and excellent centre fur insurance companies, though they do occa- 
sionally have a fire which in magnitude competes with some of our other 
cities, such as the Baltimore Warehouse Company and the cotton ware- 
house loss on Buchanan’s wharf. I was not aware that lightning did not 
strike Baltimore as it did other cities, and can only account for it from 
the eminent goodness and piety of its citizens, insurance editors and cor- 
respondents. I shall, however, have to defend Baltimore against the cus- 
tomary fling of The Underwriter’s correspondent when he says, “ Give a 
dog a bad name and somehow it will stick,” because this particular dog 
has not a bad name, but a most excellent one, to which all underwriters, 
including your benighted correspondent, renders cordial tribute. We can 
only cherish the hope that Baltimore will continue as in the past to provea 
profitable field and fully warrant all the numerous advantages ‘‘ Quidam” 
claims for it. To ‘‘ Quidam’s” conundrum ‘‘ what more do you want ?” 
we would say more Baltimore business. Is that satisfactory to ‘*‘ Quidam?” 
We admit that ‘“‘ Quidam’s” pole is long enough to knock ‘* Persimmons” 
outin one round, and, like Crockett’s coon, we trust he comes down grace- 
fully enough to satisfy our Baltimorean friend. While we are physically 
all right, mentally we are extremely discreet, and [ must decline to knock 
the chip off the shoulder of any correspondent whose nom de plume ends 
with damn, until at least we receive his photograph. With ‘‘ Quidam” 
for principal and Dr. Bombaugh for second, with due respect to my repu- 
tation for courage, you must count me out ; and while I do not as a rule 
permit correspondents to tread on the tails of my ulster with impunity, in 
this particular case and under the circumstances mentioned I withdraw 
and apologize for all unintentional aspersions upon the city of Baltimore, 
in the State of Maryland. I think your correspondent, from what I know 
of him from a long acquaintance, perhaps enjoys a little respectable and 
friendly controversy, but I do not see how I can get up much of a contro- 
versy with “ Quidam,” because I so fully agree with him. It is extremely 
difficult to win a dollar from a man who will only bet on the same side 
you do. This is my case exactly, and I trust all fears of bloodshed are 
now removed, PERSIMMONS. 
HARTFORD, CONN., January 9. 
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Influence of Lower Interest and Fluctuations in Securities on Life 

Insurance Dividends. 
PRACTICAL questions in life insurance are always worthy of consider- 
ation, and are apt to receive especial attention from the insurance public, 
when treated by a practical life underwriter, the weight of whose opinions 
is properly measured by his success in the business. A few days ago, a 
representative of Tue SpecraTor elicited the views of T. H. Brosnan on 
the relations of life insurance and finance, as affecting the present and 
more especially the future dividend ability of life insurance companies. 
Mr. Brosnan’s management of the United States Life Insurance Company 
for along series of years has been characterized by eminent conserva- 
tism, and the company has steadily progressed and flourished under his 
presidency. His opinions on life insurance dividends, in common with 
many other life underwriters at the present time, are decidedly conserv- 
ative, and are logically presented below in his own language. Mr. 
Brosnan began with a general reference to life insurance results in 1885. 
He said : 

“The year just ended has been, all things considered, a prosperous 
one for the life insurance companies. The absence of epidemics may ac- 
count for the fact that the mortality has been in the main very favorable. 
The securities held by the companies at the close of the year 1884, in- 


ven oried at the market value on the 31st day of December, showed con- 
siderable depreciation. But the revival of public confidence, influenced 
by general improvement in business throughout the country, has served 
to better the financial situation materially during the past year. This fact, 
coupled with the harmonious adjustment of matters which had made the 
various railroad trunk lines antagonistic to each other, caused a total ces- 
sation of competition in regard to rates, that had so materially diminished 
their earnings and which caused people to look with distrust upon their 
ability to make their earnings equal their running expenses. So railroad 
bonds have enhanced in value, causing a consequent appreciation in the 
market value of the assets held by the various life companies, with a cor- 
responding increase in surplus. I have no doubt that the life eompanies 
will all make an excellent showing in their statements this year. 

“ Now, as an illustration : Owing to a favorable mortality, to a diminu- 
tion in expenses, and to the appreciation in the value of securities, the 
United States Life Insurance Company added more than a quarter of a 
million dollars to its assets and two hundred thousand dollars to its sur- 
plus in 1885, and it stands to-day with more surplus than it ever has had 
since 1873. This condition of the company naturally brings up a 
certain question growing out of the fact that at the close of the year 1884, 
our board of directors, under the powers conferred upon them by the 
charter of the company, decided to pay dividends hereafter, or until fur- 
ther notice, only quinquennially. 

/ ‘‘ The lower rates obtainable on government, State and municipal securi- 

ties having forced the life insurance companies to invest in railroad bonds, 

the market value of which fluctuates frequently and greatly, our board felt 
that the results of a single year would not constitute a sufficient basis on 
which to make an equitable or safe dividend, and they justified their action 

by referring to the great depression in railroad securities in the year 1884. 
The large surplus we hold at the present time will lead our policyholders 
to ask the question referred to, namely, why do we not make a dividend 
at the present time? Now, we answer that railroad securities have reached 
their present value only through the temporary confidence of the public, 
and that the loss of that confidence would result in a depreciation as great 
or greater than the increase in their values which marked the year 1885 ; 
further, that there is no one single maiter of public interest in which the 
confidence of the public is so easily shaken or disturbed as in relation to 
the value of railroad securities. The failure of a large Western crop or of 
two or three banking houses, the death of a speculative railroad magnate, 
the temporary success of a large ‘‘ bear” movement—any one or all of 
these things, while having no bearing whatever upon the intrinsic value of 
the securities, might precipitate a temporary panic in the month of Decem- 
ber next which would cause a sudden depreciation in value of securities, 
from which the life companies could not recover before December 31, and 
their market value on that day would be taken as the basis of their value dur- 
ing the whole of the following year in the reports of the insurance depart- 
ments. Where securities are liable to such fluctuations, the surplus re- 
sulting from their market value, when it is at its height, is not a safe fund 
from which to determine a dividend. But a five years’ period will give us 
a sufficiently long term to accumulate surplus, and to give finally a fair 
average dividend to all of our policyholders entitled to profits. And all 
will be treated equitably, because in the year 1889 we will declare a divi- 
dend in favor of each policy in force at that date, and also in favor of each 
policy which matured in the interim, whether by expiry, as a completed 
endowment, or by death. 

Yd “ Years ago, when interest rates were high and investments retained, as it 
were, fixed valces, in the competition for business the question of divi- 
dends gradually became the important one, without much regard to the 
security of the institution from which they were to be obtained. The Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of New York, which passed into 
the hands of a receiver in 1876, hopelessly bankrupt, and whuse assets 
were not sufficient to pay thirty per cent upon its liabilities, paid 
dividends as high as forty per cent to its policyholders in the year it went 

into bankruptcy. The public was educated to believe not that life insur- 
ance was a wise provision for families, but that it was an investment 
which would be productive during the life of the policyholder of a large 
and increasing income for his benefit. Times have changed in the finan- 
cial world. Government bonds then yielded six per cent interest ; to-day 
they do not yield three per cent. The municipal securities of the largest 
and wealthiest cities in this State yielded six per cent and even seven per 
cent interest upon the amount invested ; to-day they will not yield more 





than three and ahalf per cent upon their market values. Money could be 
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loaned freely some years ago upon bond and mortgage in this State at 
seven per cent. To-day it can be obtained with ease at four and a half 
per cent, and where security is gilt-edged, at four per cent. Six and 
seven per cent, with an additional bonus, could then be obtained on call 
loans, and yet the year just ended has seen money offered at even less 
than two per cent on call loans with first-class securities. 

“ These facts, illustrating conditions in the income-producing power of 
money, ought to make a change in the arguments presented to the public 
by companies and their agents as to the pecuniary advantages to be 
derived from life insurance by the person insured. Yet some companies 
and many agents still hold out, as the greatest inducement to a man 
contemplating insurance, the large dividends paid ten and fifteen years 
ago asto the actual measure of what he may expect to receive from them 
in the future.” 





Some Extracts from the 1885 Figures. 
SEVERAL companies have prepared their statements for the year ending 
December 31, 1885, and we give the following extracts from the reports 
of such companies as have been filed, or are about to be filed, with the in- 
surance department : 





$18 for admission fee, $15 annually for life policy and $5 annually for ac- 
cident fund, making $38 in all, and this is preliminary to assessments 
that will be levied, when the mortality begins to be felt. The literature 
circulated by the association contains a graduated table of assessment 
rates for death losses, and notice is given that assessments ‘‘ will be 
ordered upon the death of each member if necessary.” 

The association has formulated a very ingenious plan for appealing to 
the speculative passions of men, which is styled as the ‘‘ Club System.” 
This club plan is explained as follows: Ten members of the association 
take a certificate for $10,000 each, payable to himself or heirs and the re- 
maining nine in equal parts. Upon the death of a member of the club, 
an assessment is made upon the entire class, and upon its collection the 
widow of the deceased receives $1000 and the nine surviving members 
each $1000. This cancels one certificate and nine members then compose 
the club. At the second death the assessment is again made on the en- 
tire class, and the widow or heirs receive $1112 and each of the remaining 
eight $1111, and so on until the last member’s heirs receive $10,000, be- 
sides his having been benefited during life in cash $19,292. In announc- 
ing this brilliant and visionary club plan, the managers add the saving 
clause: ‘‘In case of an assessment not yielding a full $10,000, the net 
proceeds would be divided in the same proportion as above.” Now, this 
ment association has begun business with no assets and no reserve 
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Mirman, Hartland. o.60060.0. cece 9,260,097 |2,964,491 (3,202,320 |2,982,457 |2,884,1 

American, Philadelphia ........ 1,918,432 | 406,642 tein fpc8S-ane cma 
Broadway, New York........ -| 560,423 | 338,060, 339.254| 55,985 | ~58,971 
Citizens, St. Louis............. 437,304 | 178,136) 179,203 | 105,456 | 90,700 
Connecticut, Hartford.......... 1,974,750 | 241,644 | 303.684 |1,013,560 | 948,588 
Firemens, Newark.....--...... 1,554.856 | 775.347 |* 758,889 | 370,793 | 293,011 
Firemens, New York......----- | 300,779 47,046} 57114 73,540 | 78,126 
Forest City, Rockford.......... 345,099} 27,104| 32,923] 126,013| 90,423 
German, Baltimore...--.-...... | 924,326 ' 337,981 | 154,098 | 121,414 
German, Peoria..............-- | 410,477| 32,288) 34,045| 184.954] 160,856 
German, Philadelphia........-- | 247,320} 65,630/ 71,543| 44.856/ 35,892 
Globe, New York.....-----.... | 359,399 | 105,343/ 107,228! 101,422/ 103,862 
Hartford, Hartford.........---- 4,745,342 |1,229,403 1,443,359 |2,510,536 2,310,936 
Mechanics, Philadelphia........ 567,264 | 91,685/| 102,598] 129,359/ 119,393 
Mercantile F. and M., Boston.. 700,089| 172,680| 169,837| 205,473 | 207,099 
Merchants, Providence......... 420,449! 53,060 76,040 | 216,718 | 210,410 
Meriden, Meriden..-........... 314,633 3,086 64,663 89,433} 75,059 
Nassau, Brooklyn..........---- 425,099 | 186,821 | 186,339] 80,927/ 82, 

Orient, Hartford............... 1,551,954 73:477| 130,895} 639,609) 559.697 
Phoenix, Hartford.............. 4,488,221 | 772,687 | 921,815 |2,232,071 |2,190,642 
Potomac, Baltimore............ | 169,235 42,766 | "56,114 | 22,809 22,309 
Reassurance, New York........ 338,043 19,419! 50.035| 141,859| 121,027 
Security, New Haven......---- 451,273| 44,807| 68,866 | 323,592 | 283,022 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.| 832,139} 51,725| 61,866) 162,795| 143,651 
Westchester, New York.....-... |1,142,569 | 204,573 | 226,205 | 783,345 | 669,656 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn. , inemaead 439,269 | 503,358 | 662,679 | 622,898 

! ° { ‘ 





* $100,000 of surplus capitalized during 1885. 








An Assessment Fledgling with an Ingenious “Club System.” 


THE United Life and Accident Insurance Association, No. 44 Broad- 
way, New York, is one of the latest candidates for business in the 
assessment insurance field, and some of the peculiarities of this organiza- 
tion invite attention. Literature of the association says that it was or- 
ganized ‘‘to enable the members to provide incontestable aid and protec- 
tion for their families and others dependent upon them,” whatever that 
may mean. Special terms are offered to charter members of the United 
Life and Accident, and after the proposed number of charter members are 
admitted, the terms for insurance of future members become higher. 
Thus fora certificate of $1000 death benefit and $10 weekly benefit in 
case of accident, a charter member pays as annual dues $5 for life policy 
and $1 to the accident fund, but a later applicant must pay $6 admission 
fee, $6 for life policy and $1 to the accident fund. Without regard to the 
responsibility or irresponsibility of the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Association—a name by the way which is euphonious with the 
United States Mutual Accident Association and is liable to be taken for 
that company—the charges for admission fee and annual dues cannot be 
said to be economical, not considering even the assessments that must 
necessarily follow. A certificate for $5000 and $25 weekly benefit costs 





funds, and the first query that should suggest itself to any intelligent mind 
after reading the explanation of the club plan, would be as to how the 
$100,000 necessary to carry out this profitable club sytem is to be derived. 
Such funds necessarily must be provided by the same men who expect to 
benefit by the plan, for the assessment for any particular club is levied 
on the entire association. It would be the natural impulse of any man en- 
tering a club to try to get in with nine ‘‘ graveyard ” fellows, and it appears 
that any attempt to popularize such a plan of ‘‘ insurance” would inevit- 
ably meet with failure, even should the law permit it to continue fora 
while. It does not appear that this hybrid association is destined to a 
brilliant future. 

The officers of the United Life and Accident Insurance Associa- 
tion are published as follows: H. H. Van Dyck, president ; Chauncey 
T. Bowen, vice-president ; Augustus Storrs, treasurer; Benjamin T. 
Crane, Jr., secretary; M. A. Frisbie, superintendent of agencies. While 
President Van Dyck, who is probably only the nominal head of the com- 
pany, is a business man of standing, some of the other officers, notably 
Messrs, Frisbie and Bowen, are men who have in past years achieved 
little business success, and their association with the United Life and 
Accident does not bespeak assured prosperity for that association even 
were its plan of business unsusceptible to criticism. 





Improving the Character of Hazards in New England. 


Tue New England Insurance Exchange is sending representatives into all 
the cities and villages within its jurisdiction to inspect the fire depart- 
ments, or rather, to ascertain if the fire protection facilities are equal to the 
fire hazards. Where they find a department neglected and illy provided, 
the rates of insurance are advanced until such time as the citizens im- 
prove their fire department. Weymouth, Middleboro and Framingham, 
Mass., and Gardiner, Me., have recently been brought under the influence 
of the Exchange, and, as a consequence, are now increasing their water 
supply, and otherwise increasing their means of fire protection. As a re- 
sult there has been a reduction in rates in those places. We recently 
printed a paragraph to the effect that the committee that visited Brockton 
reported that the fire department was insufficient, and that new apparatus 
was not put into service promptly. Some of the Brockton firemen, ina 
local paper, take exception to this statement, and criticise the under- 
writers severely. Well, that is their fight ; we simply printed the news as 
we found it, without vouching for the truth of the statement. But we 
think it unwise for firemen to fall afoul of the underwriters when the latter 
are simply bringing pressure upon propertyowners to make them provide 
what the firemen want and can’t get. Municipal authorities are prone to 
turn a deaf ear to the suggestions of firemen, particularly if they involve 
any expense; but the insurance companies are in a position to compel 
them to grant what is necessary. When they say that the means for ex- 
tinguishing fires are inadequate, no censure upon the firemen is implied, 
but it does mean that there is a short supply of apparatus, or water, or 
something of the kind, and that the companies should charge higher rates 
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of premium. When the faults are remedied, the rates are reduced, as in 

“the places above named. Every fireman wants to see his department 
made as nearly perfect as possible, and should welcome any means that 
will accomplish that end. And we may say here that the heavy losses 
met by the insurance companies the past few years have compelled them 
to change their tactics, and instead of seeking to over-insure property- 
owners, their ambition is to get them to improve their risk, so as to re- 
duce to a minimum their liability to burn. The companies have learned 
that they can make more money by reducing the losses by fire than they 
can by over-insuring property for the sake of swelling their premium re- 
ceipts. This accounts for their extraordinary interest of late in fire de- 
partments and water supply, for their careful inspections of dangerous 
hazards, and for their raising rates when the property is insufficiently 
protected. As their efforts tend to make the fire departments better ap- 
preciated by propertyowners, the firemen ought to welcome them and 
their assistance. 





A Veteran Soldier:-and Underwriter. 


GENERAL JOHN S. Kounrtz of Toledo, O., was recently the recipient of 
a full service of silver, presented to him by order of the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic in accordance with a 
resolution of that body passed on his retirement from the position of 
commander in chief of that organization. General Kountz was wel] 
known in years past as the Drummer Boy of Mission Ridge, later on as 
commander of Forsyth Post, G. A. R. of Toledo, then as department 
commander of Ohio, and then as commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. In all these positions he has won the honor, respect and 
love of all his comrades. General Kountz is a successful insurance 
agent, representing the Royal, London and Lancashire, the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, and other companies. The presentation of the 
silver sérvice referred to took place at a public meeting of Forsyth Post, 
when appropriate speeches were made. The testimonial consists of a 
solid silver service of twenty-two pieces, elaborately engraved, and a case 
of solid silver spoons and forks. In view of the fact that California had 
presented the general with a beautiful and costly badge, the national com- 
mittee very properly thought it fitting to select a present in which his wife 
may share. It is a magnificent gift. 





How the Equitable was Robbed by Chicago Lawyers. 


In THE SPECTATOR of last week we printed the following paragraph : 


The Chicago bar has not added to its reputation by its recent blackmail- 
ing raid on the Equitable Life Assurance Society of this city in behalf of 
the widow of one of its deceased members, Emory A. Storrs. That 
notoriously improvident individual left his family almost destitute, and a 
subscription was started among his associates and admirers to make pro- 
vision for them. But among his papers was found a policy of insurance 
for $20,000 in the Equitable, issued on his application and agreement to 
pay the first year’s premium. He never paid the premium, however, and, 
of course, the contract not having been completed, was not binding on the 
company. Some of the legal fraternity of Chicago, however, took the 
matter in hand, and, by threatening to bring suit, induced the company 
to pay $10,000 in settlement of this fraudulent claim—in other words, 
these representatives of law and justice blackmailed the company to that 
extent. To have engaged in litigation with these cormorants would have 
been an expensive and impolitic luxury, so the company concluded the 
easiest way to get out of the scrape was to pay the money. No claim 
was made that the defunct lawyer had paid for the policy, or had any 
rights thereunder, but simply that having possession of the policy the 
blackmailers had a technical right to assume that it was paid for and a 
contract in force. A clearer case of “bulldozing” on the part of the 
legal fraternity has seldom been made public. 


This paragraph having been shown by a reporter of The Chicago 
Tribune to W. S. Elliott, a former partner of Emory A. Storrs, that gen- 
tleman gave the following version of the transaction, which puts it in 
even a worse light than we did: 


One could scarcely expect anything else from a journal published in 
the interests of insurance companies. My opinion, although I had noth- 
ing to do with the threatened suit against the Equitable, or with the policy. 
in any way, is that the claim was a perfectly just one and should have 
been paid in full. Henry Greenebaum was the solicitor, I think, who 
secured Mr. Storrs’ consent to take out the policy, and he worried Storrs 
week after week until that consent was gained. Greenebaum thea left 
for Europe, and the task of collecting the premium from Mr. Storrs was 
left to O. P. Curran, who, I believe, is the company’s agent here. Mr, 
Curran called very frequently, but you know how Mr. Storrs met such 


matters. He generally anticipated the payment of some big fee of some 
of his cases, and told Curran if he would ‘‘come in next Tuesday,” or 
perhaps ‘‘next Friday,” he would have more than enough to pay him. 
Well, Tuesday or Friday would come, and Storrs in this particular in- 
stance always happened to be disappointed in his expectations. The 
case hadn’t been settled, or the fee had not been paid, or some other ex- 
cuse was given, Meanwhile Storrs had the policy in his possession, 
which in itself was a receipt for the premium as the case stood. Curran 
kept calling and Storrs continued to put him off, until finally the latter 
died with the premium unpaid. It was simply an instance where Mr. 
Storrs’ finesse in such matters had caused the insurance agent to -be lax 
in his duties, for had the Equitable Insurance Company notified Mr, 
Storrs in writing, and kept a copy of their notification, that because of 
non-payment of dues they had seen fit to cancel the policy, they need never 
bave paid a cent of the loss, and they could not have been compelled to. 
Once before Storrs, through Greenebaum, I think, took out a policy in 
the same company for $10,000, and that was canceled because the pre- 
mium had not been paid. Notwithstanding this fact, the company per- 
mitted the matter to drift along in the second policy until they got caught, 
The item speaks of blackmailing upon the part of the representatives of 
law and justice who undertook the case against the company. The com- 
pany employ good legal advisers, and it hardly looks reasonable, does it, 
that they would quietly consent to being ‘* blackmailed” out of $10,000? 
After Mr. Storrs’ death the company came here and offered to settle for 
$1000. This of course was refused, and finally, with a great show of 
charity, the company declared their intention of making Mrs. Storrs a 
Christmas present of $10,000. They could have been made to pay her 
the entire $20,000, and [ look upon their failure to do so as a simple rob- 
bery upon their part of the unpaid balance of the claim. The value of 
the premium was about $900, or something over, so that they really paid 
to Mrs. Storrs about $11,000. The representatives of law and justice who 
conducted the case should have “blackmailed the company for just 
$10,000 more than they did. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Westchester Fire Insurance Company. 

Tue Westchester Fire Insuraace Company of New York makes a very 
good showing in its annual statement, just issued. The assets and net 
surplus show a substantial increase over the amounts held a year ago, and 
the income of the company for 1885 exceeded the losses and expenses by 
$143,689, deducting from which the ten per cent dividend declared to 
stockholders, the amount added to the assets is shown to be $113,689. 
Following is a comparison of the experience of the Westchester for the 
past two years: 














1SS4. | 1885. 
Total assets, December 31.......-----+-+++seees ‘ $1,013,024 $1,142,569 
Unearned premiums........---2..eee eee eeeeeeee 440,120 567,210 
Total liabilities except capital...... Winsctanssean 508,451 616, 
Net SUIPURS ccc ccccvccecccccecccssccceccscesess 204,573 | 226,205 
DOO OTB cccccccccvcccvegeescensccoesocesces 680,079 783.345 
Total expenditures ........ceceeeceeeeeeeeceeeeee 675,663 | 669,65 








The United States Mutual Accident Association. 


THE statement of this association, which will be found in our advertising 
columns, presents an excellent showing of its business. This company 
gives insurance on the assessment plan, and having been a growing and 
successful company since its organization in 1877, it has passed the ex- 
perimental stage of its existence, and is entitled to be regarded as a per- 
manent institution. Its statement shows that it has $130,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force; that it has paid $500,000 of claims since organization, of 
which $159,000 was paid last year to 1630 claimants ; no claims remained 
unpaid at the close of the year; it has $90,000 cash on hand, and a mem- 
bership exceeding 27,000, A large proportion of its members are of the 
preferred class, in which certificates are written for $5000 in case of death 
by accident, and $25 weekly indemnity for disability by accident. There 
were six assessments of $2 each last year and $1 expense charge, making 
a cost of $13 a year to each member. This company is conducted with 
much ability and energy by James R. Pitcher, the secretary, while the 
names of prominent business men appear in the list of directors. There 





are few if any assessment companies in existence that have been sub- 
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jected to so little adverse criticism by the press as the United States Mu- 
tual Accident. We may add that while he was Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, John A. McCall knew all about its methods of doing business, and 
not only approved of them, but was himself insured by it, paying his 
assessments promptly. Insurance Commissioner Ephraim Williams of 
Connecticut also strongly indorses the association, and has addressed a 
letter to that effect to the president, Charles R. Peet. He pronounces 
its business system the most thorough and complete he was ever called 
upon to investigate, ‘‘ bearing evidence that a master mind is at the head 
of its management.” 





The Forest City Insurance Company. 


Tue Forest City Insurance Company has assets, by its statement for Janu- 
ary I, 1886, aggregating $345,099, and a net surplus over capital and all 
other liabilities of $32,923. The premiums in 1885 were $111,343, as 
against only $30,955 losses, and the total income was $126,013, while the 
total expenditures were $90,423. Of the Forest City, The Rockford Ga- 
zette says: ‘‘It is now the only purely farmer’s insurance company doing 
business in Illinois, all of the others insuring commercial property or do- 
ing business in the large cities. This fact, together with its prompt and 
honorable adjustments and fair dealing, makes the company a growing 
favorite with the farmers of the State, to whose patronage it owes its 
success.” 





The Travelers Insurance Company. 


THE results of the Travelers Insurance Company’s business for 1885, 
embracing both life and accident departments, have brought the assets 
up to $8,417,038 and the surplus to $2,095,839. The statement of the 
company is progressive, showing gain during 1885 in surplus, in policies 
issued, in life insurance written and life insurance in force at the end of 
the year. The new life insurance written in 1885 aggregated $5,645,950, 
and the gain during the year in amount in force was $2,477,317. Life 
policyholders have been paid by this company to date, $3,290,147, and in 
1885 such policyholders were paid $379,421. In the accident department 
the number of policies written to date has been 1,186,315, and the num- 
ber written in 1885 was 108,248. The total claims paid to date have been 
18,145,128, and the amount paid in 1885 was $885,012. 

The Travelers has recently issued a new life policy free from burden- 
some restrictions, offering cash surrender value, paid-up policy or term 
insurance at option in case of lapse, The entire contract, including copy 
of application, is given to each policyholder, all values being indorsed on 
the policy, the holder not being referred to the statute books or an unin- 
telligible mathematical calculation for information as to his rights, The 
company, in adopting this plan, has renewed its hold upon the insuring 
public, for a more liberal policy has never been issued. The conditions 
in regard to travel, after two years, are free, allowing the policyholder to 
go to any part of the globe without endangering his insurance, 





The National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 


THE statement of the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford for 
the past year shows that the standing of the company has improved in the 
last twelve months more than for a number of years back, both the aggre- 
gate assets and the net surplus showing noticeable growth. The total 
assets on January 1, 1886, are reported at $1,853,728, and the net surplus, 
after deducting from the assets the capital ($1,000,000) and other liabilities 
($380,104), is shown to be $473,624. The investments of this stanch 
Hartford company are not concentrated as to any particular line of securi- 
ties, but are well scattered and embrace government, railroad, bank and 
city securities, and no large block of any particular security is possessed. 
The market value of these securities aggregate $1,049,828, as compared 
with the par value, $344,450. The schedule of assets include such well- 
known preferred investments as United States four and one-half per cent 
bonds ; United States four per cent bonds ; Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis railroad ; Chicago & Western Indiana; Chicago & 
Northwestern ; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ; Chicago,' Burlington & 
Quincy ; Hannibal & St. Joseph ; New York, New Haven & Hartford ; 


New York Central & Hudson River; Pennsylvania; Illinois Central ; 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 





other valuable securities. All the railroad stocks mentioned have a mar- 
ket value exceeding their par value, and in some cases very considerably. 
While we have not yet seen a report of the income and disbursements of 
the National Fire for 1885, we have no doubt that good results were 
achieved for thiscompany. Managed by the veteran Mark Howard, presi- 
dent, and James Nichols, secretary, it invariably shows a favorable balance 
of receipts over disbursements from year to year. 





MERE MENTION. 


—C. J. Ballard, an insurance agent at Des Moines, Ia., formerly of 
Chicago, died on the sth inst. : 


—Charles H. Ford has admitted Franklin Webster, the editor of The 
Chronicle, to part ownership, and the paper will henceforth be published 
by The Chronicle Company, limited. 


—The almanac of the Maryland Life Insurance Company is a handsome 
little book, chock full of good things, and notable for some fine pictures 
and interesting statistics of a miscellaneous nature. ° 


—The school children of Munich are, at stated times, drilled how to 
leave the schools in case of fire. Alarm bells are introduced in the build- 
ings, and the children fall into line and march down in order. 


—The directors of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago for 1886 
are S. H. McCrea, C. L. Hutchinson, J. F. Gillette, E. Buckingham, 
Wm. G. Hibbard, Elias T. Watkins, A. J. Marble, John J. Mitchell and 
T. J. Lefers. 


—The handsome country residence of Henry B. Hyde, president of the 
Equitable Life, at Babylon, L. I., took fire Sunday evening. Though the 
flames gained some headway, hard work soon extinguished them, and the 
damage will not be more than $500 it is said. 

—One of the prettiest and most artistic calendars seen this year, comes 
from the Mechanics Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Charles M. 
Peck & Co., New York agents. The character of the engravings is in 
excellent taste, and the order of mechanical skill employed in producing 
them is par excellence. 


—The only two stock fire insurance companies of Roumania complain 
of having transacted a poor business last year. The Dacia-Roumania, 
which, in 1884, paid a dividend of thirty-five francs per share, can afford 
this year only twenty francs, and the other company, the Nationala, will 
also be forced to reduce its dividend. 


—The defunct Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company has, since it 
has been in the hands of a receiver, paid a dividend of twenty per cent. 
The Continental Life Insurance Company of New York has paid three 
dividends of fifteen, eight and four per cent each, making twenty-seven 
per cent paid since the company failed. 

—The annual meeting of the Chicago Local Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers was held last Thursday, and resulted in the re-election of the old 
officers: President, R. W. Hosmer; vice-president, Fred S. James; 
treasurer, James H. Moore; secretary, T. A. Bowden; fire patrol com- 
mittee, James L, Ross, C. E. Affeld and W. D. Marsh. 


—Sidney F. Tyler has resigned as general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for the State of Massachusetts, and 
Daniel W. Kilburn has been appointed as his successor in that office, to 
take effect on February 1 next. Mr. Kilburn will retain the present 
office, and may be addressed at No, 172 Devonshire street, Boston. 


—The charter is issued for a new insurance company in New Orleans, 
to be called the Mexican Gulf Insurance Company. It will open for busi- 
ness about February 1 or 15, with the following officers: President, R. 
E. L. Evans, of Ancos & Evans, insurance brokers ; Thomas H. Watson, 
vice-president, and D. R. Hite of D. R. Hite & Co., insurance brokers, 
secretary. The capital is fixed at $500,000. 


—Ata meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange, held on Jan- 
uary 2, the following officers for the year 1886 were elected: President, 
George W. Taylor ; vice-presidents, George A. Franch, Robert H. Wass, 
N. A. Ciarke; secretary and treasurer, Arthur A. Clarke; executive 
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committee, Charles E. Galacar, James E, Tillinghast, James Bruerton, 
A. H. Wray, Frank A. Colley. George P. Field, who served the exchange 
very acceptably as president during the year 1885, was almost unanimously 
re-elected, but owing to his engagements was obliged to decline the 
office, 

—In spite of the evil tongues of detractors, Harden’s hand grenades 
lately quenched a test fire in Frankfort.. The agent had a quantity of 
wood piled upon a scaffolding, and when the four supports were nearly 
burned through, he opened his battery of grenades, aiming them against 
the supports, which he succeeded in breaking through, whereupon the 
platform tumbled down and quenched the fire, to the great merriment of 
the spectators. 

—George W. Hoffman, one of the best-known underwriters in Detroit, 
died January 6. Mr. Hoffman has conducted an insurance agency in 
Detroit for the past thirty years. Prior to that time he held the position 
of secretary of the Corn Exchange Insurance Company in New York. 
He was one of the first presidents of the Detroit Board of Underwriters. 
Lately he has been the senior partner of Hoffman & Garnsey’s agency, 
although a lingering illness took him from active business. 

—A dispatch from Cleveland, dated January 4, says that ‘‘ information 
was given to the police to-night that G. W. Lennox of the firm of Lennox 
& Decue, agents for Northeastern Ohio for the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, had absconded. Decue was at Akron, 
O., on business, and received a letter from Lennox telling him to come 
to Cleveland at once. Decue arrived to-night and found Lennox gone. 
The absconder took over $2000 of the firm’s money with him, including 
Decue’s salary for a month. Lennox was about twenty-eight years of age, 
from Canada, and recently married a Louisville (Ky.) woman,” 


—A correspondent, who thinks he has a grievance, writes to The Chi- 
cago Tribune, making the following suggestion: ‘‘ Let us have a people’s 
bureau of fire insurance established in Chicago that will afford informa- 
tion concerning the standing of companies upon application ; that will 
keep itself advised as to the legal effect of the various clauses. which the 
insurance companies are inserting in their policies to handicap the insured 
when he shall have met with a loss, and to promulgate such information 
upon occasion, The details of the organization of such a company can 
be easily worked out and the bureau made of great value and service to 
every person that carries a policy of insurance.” 


—The eye of the surveyor, when looking over a new risk, must be on 
the alert for every possible danger. He must be on the alert to detect 
coming explosions, so as to refuse the risk. Antiquity knew no explo- 
sions until that gentleman of the medieval age put his foot into it by dis- 
covering gunpowder, and singed his hair and beard for the pains, 
Barthold Schwartz can most truly be stigmatized as the inventor of ex- 
plosions, and what with steam, illuminating gas, guncotton, nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, petroleum and benzine, the air in these latter days is 
ripe with explosions. One can hardly read a newspaper without finding 
that some woman has precipitated an explosion by trying to light a fire 
with kerosene, or that a powder mill or dynamite factory has winged its 
way heavenward. This is the age of explosions, . 


—The United States Life Insurance Company in the month of Decem- 
ber wrote $600,000 new business, the largest amount ever taken before in 
one month. Of this aggregate sum J. H. Strong of Chicago, manager of 
the United States Life for Northern Illinois, wrote $110,500, and remitted 
to the company nearly $4000 in premiums. Mr. Strong is an appointee 
of the present superintendent of agencies, J. S. Gaffney, who is proud of 
the business exhibit made for the last month of the old year. The 
company invited Mr, Strong to bring his wife to New York and spend 
the winter holidays here at its expense, but the faithful agent replied 
that business would not permit him to do so, and a $250 check was there- 
fore sent the prize agent for December. The United States Life expects 
to make a large showing of new business for the current year. 


—The defeat of the regular ticket at the annual election of trustees of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, while somewhat a surprise, 
was after all but the natural sequence of an agitation that has been going 
on for several years. The younger men of the policyholders had become 
dissatisfied with what they termed ultra-conservatism in the management 
and demanded certain changes which were not acceded to. These com- 
plaints were not directed against the management personally, in which 
all have the greatest faith and entertain the highest respect. It was more 


against the action of the board of directors as a whole, in passing meas- 
ures that confined the management to close lines in the direction of busi- 
ness, and in consequence, as they claim, hampered the progress of the 
company. The ‘old board,” as it is termed, still has a clear majority; - 
but there can be no question but that they will accept the vote at the last 
election as an expression of feeling on the part of the policyholders, and 
to a certain extent introduce more liberal ideas in the management of the 
company. The result of this election cannot fail in proving a great benefit 
to this strong and popular company, and give it a place to which its 
solidity rightly entitles it.—Philadelphia Weekly Item. 


—A dispatch from Madison, Wis., says that Insurance Commissioner 
Spooner has commenced suits against the following insurance companies 
which have been doing business in that State without a State license, as 
required by law: the Fargo of Dakota, Mechanics and Traders and Ger- 
mania of New Orleans, National Mutual of Kansas, Anglo-American of 
Washington and Monarch of Iowa. Judgment against these companies, 
together with about twenty-five others, was entered by default in the 
courts of the State last summer, and the present actions are prosecutions 
of such judgments in the courts of the respective States. It is contem- 
plated that this will increase the revenues of the State about $300,000, the 
penalty against each company being $500 a month, limited to two years. 
This is the first raid that has been made upon unauthorized companies by 
any of the insurance commissioners of the country, and is attracting 
widespread attention. 


—The following rules have been issued by the syndicate of the fire in- 
surance companies of Alsace and Lorraine for the setting up of ‘‘ carbur- 
ators” (apparatus for converting hydro-carbons into gas), according to 
decision of November g, 1885, in the industrial establishments in which 
the latter transact business. The policyholders are authorized to set up 
in their establishments one or more apparatus for making hydro-carbon 
gas, conforming, however, to the following rules: 1. The carburator is 
to be set up in asmall building erected for the purpose, and hard roofed, 
distant at last ten meters from all other buildings, or contiguous to one of 
these buildings, with the proviso that it be separated by a full wall, with- 
out opening, raised at least three meters above the roof sheltering the 
carburator ; 2. The provisions for hydro-carbon must be placed at least 
twenty meters from every building, in a pit covered with earth ; if this pit 
cannot be dug at a distance of at least twenty meters from every building, 
the case is to be submitted to the committee of administration of the 
syndicate of the fire insurance companies operating in Alsace and Lor- 
raine ; 3. The policyholder binds himself under pain of rendering void 
the policy, to observe the following preventive measures: 1. The appa- 
ratus or the locality, where set up, is to be kept closed with lock and 
key ; the latter to be kept in the office of the establishment ; 2. The appa- 
ratus is to be filled only in broad day; 3. The carburetting-room is to be 
heated only with steam, and no light or fire whatever is ever to be 
introduced or used in it. 

—Germany’s increase of population is stated to be on an average 1.50 
per cent per annum, so that at the continuance of these proportions for a 
period of forty-seven years, its population would double in that time, 
France, with an increase of its population of .36 per cent per year, would 
double its population in 200 years. The following figures show the 
annual increase for the different countries in Europe, the percentages 
indicating yearly increase of population, and the figures for years denot- 
ing the period whea population doubles: Germany, 1.50 per cent, 47 
years ; Great Britain, 1.40 per cent, 51 years ; Netherlands, 1.35 per cent, 
52 years; Denmark, 1.28 per cent, 54 years; Austria, 1.15 per cent, 60% 
years; Belgium, 1.13 per cent, 61 years ; France, .36 per cent, 200 years, 
Considering even the present disturbing influence of emigration, and 
estimating the period of doubling as seventy years for Germany, in this 
country it is certainly far shorter than for France. The French Journal 
Official lately contained a statistical review and tabular statement on the 
fluctuations of the population in France, from which is obtained some 
interesting data. In the year 1881 the excess of births over deaths was 
108.229; in 1882 it had sunk to 97.027 ; in 1883 to 96.843, and in the year 
1884 to 78.974. Opposed to the forty-eight departments still showing an 
excess of births over deaths, are thirty-nine showing the reverse propor- 
tions. Considering everything, it can safely be asserted that the fluctua- 
tion of population in France is now stationary, and it is predicted that 
the time approaches with mathematical precision when its decrease can 





be expressed in absolute figures. 3&8 Se 3) 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
, Last Se 
et Latest Sats Net Last S'S. 
Sa a ——- oe Groce, Sa Book eee 3 8 : 
S83 | capita, |Valuey 4 es Value of AID. N94 
NAME OF COMPANY,| Si | pafits | Stock NAME OF COMPANY. | S& | <%#f#@! | Stock ze 
Rs 2% Price sp — Her gees sae 
* 7! Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per x an. 1, ree 
1885, | Cent.) 1885 Date. |\Per Ct. £2 
Agricultural $100 $500-000 | $126.92 | _Jan.,’85 | 10 200 
eek amanepite 40 200,000] 165.57 |*July,’85| 5 | 150 FER, DRE oncncccnncanndacine $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |t Oct.,’85| 4 240 
American 50 400,000] 257.53 |*July, "85 5 Aug. 1,'85| 150 American, Boston... 100 300,000 | 147.01 “fan .8s 5 127% 
American Exchange 100 200,000] 115.56 |* July, ’85 5 |Jan. 6,'86) 102 —_ poms 5 600,000 age jane aad = 
| merican iladelphia..-... 100 400,000 | 201. ct.,’85 4 14 bi 
a 25 200,000} 260.03 |"Aug..’85| 6 |Dec.16,85| 175 American Central, St. Louis.....-.. 25 600,000} 128.43 |*Jan.,'85 | 5 504 
Brooklyn ..........- | o497 153,000| 222.94 |*Jan.,"86| 7% |Oct. 7,°85| 168 Atlantic F.and M., Providence....| 33%] 200,000] 102.53 tJuly,’85 | 3 138 
Buffalo German ...-...--| 100 200,000 | 390 23 |*July, "85; 7% | --.---.- | 200 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 116.41 |* july,’84 3 136 a 1 
Cees sco ccessce wae 300,000] 203.21 |*Jan.,” £6) 344 |Dec 23,’85| 128% | California, San Francisco 1co 600,000 | 115.63 |tVct..’85 | 3 220 
Citizens, Cincinnati-.......... “ 200,000] 137.62 | July,’85 | §2 110 
aie tacks 70 210,002} 172.75 |*Aug.,’85 4 |Dec.23 8s) 120 Citizens, Pittsburgn........----.--- 5° $00,000} 101.13 |*July, “85 3 107 
CIE icvcwcnncew 100 250,000 | 13¢.25 |*July, 85) 5 |[Oct.21,’85) 125 — . 
Commerce. 25 200,000| 165.46 |fNov.,85 | 2 \Dec. 1,785) 120 Citizens, St. Louis......----------- Ico 200,000 | 189.07 |*July, "85 | 3 125 q 
Continental 100 1,000,000] 253.52 |*July,’85 7-70| Dec. 9,’85| 229 Commercial, San Fra cisco-. =o] 569 200,000 | 135-73 |tNov.,’85 t sag * 
Concordia, ‘Milwaukee...........-.| 100 200,000} 145.40 |*Aug. "8s 4 131% 
NOY ee PaO ene 40 300,000] 310,05 | Oct., °85| 7% |Dec. 9,85) 242 Connecticut, Hartford.......--...-.| 100 | 1,000,000} 124.16 |*July, "&5| 4 110 a i 
ire City ae 200,000} 326.96 |*Jan., 88 | 3 Dec. 19,’ £4} Bo Detroit F. and M., Detroit. -.- -| 30° 300,000] 198.47 |* July, ’85 5 166 > 
Empire a 30 200,010] 131.59 *Aug.,’85 | 3% |Oct. 19,’85| 102 Eliot, Boston.....0----- s<0+--0-- 100 200,000} 136.59 |*Uct., ’85 5 123 
ome PRON 50 200,000] 132.48 |*Jan., 8 | § {Jjan. aan Ifo Equitable F. and M., Providence....} 5° 300,000] 116.86 *Tuly, "85 3 100 x 
| Fire Association, Philadelphia--... 50 500,000} 235.76 *July, : 85] 20 562 iy ; 
Firemens....-....-- oe 204,000} 123.06 | Jan.,’66| 4 |Mec.23. es) 87% | Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia| 100 400,000} 121.60 |* July, ’85 3 125 “4 
German-American. ....-- 100 1,000,000 | 268.99 |*Jan., 86 | 7% |Oct. 1, *25 230 3 a a 
Germania ........----- 50 | 1,000,000] 156.73 |*Jan.."86{ § |Dec 26,'85| 130 Firemans Fund, San Francisco.-..- 100 750,000 | 129.94 Hie "85| 3 135 EY 
Glens Palls...0.-..-..-- To 200,000] 431.94 |*July,’85| § | July 30,’85| 240 Firemens, Baltimore - 18 378,000 | 125.33 |*july, "85} 3 119 
Firemens, Dayton.......------ 20 250,000 | 113.82 |f Jan.,’85 2 150 
0 SRE aeereee 50 200,00 | 152.67 |*Jan.,"*6| 5 |Dec.x8,’85, 108% | Firemens, Newark. .......---- 30 600,000.) 255.07 |*Oct., ’85| 6 200 
Greenwich 25 200,000] 225.53 |tApr., '85 | 10 |May 15,’85| 220 Franklin, Philadelphia.... 100 400,000 | 300.38 |tUct., "85 5 320 : 
Guardian ......------- too 200,000 | 109.31 |*July,’85| 3 |Nov.18,'85| 70 German, Pittsburgh ---...--...----- 50 200,000| 141.02 |*July, "85| 6 190 Be ' 
Siasidtee .....0<0.-<eo.- 15 150,000 | 172.24 |*Jan., '86 | 5 |Nov. 5,’85| 10734 | Girard F. andM., Philadelphia-_-.- 100 300,000 | 280.46 |*Oct.,’85 | 6 305 Bj 
Hartford, Hartford.......-.-------- 100 1,250,000} 1098.35 |*July, 85 10 270 S 
$0 1,000,000 | 145 94 |*Jan., "86 | 5 |Dec.17,’85| 128% Home Mutual, San Francisco. --.... 100 300,000} 183 60 |$ Nev. ™ I 139 es 1 
100 3,000,000] 138.06 |*July, 85 | Jan. 9,'86| 135 . Eu 
4 490,000 ae July, ’83 3 | : Jan. 986 os Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...-| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |* July, 10 345 oF ( 
30 200,010] 232.72 |*Sep.’85| 5 Oct, 7,’85| 123 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 194.71 *July," eS 5 127 "3 
} | Maut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 136.27 |* July, "85 4 152 a 1 
Kings County-......---- 20 150,000 | 216.52 |*Jan.,"86| 10 |Jan. 6,°86| 220 Mechanics, Philadelphia......-.---- 25 250,000 | 136.68 |*July, 85] 4 164 = 
Knickerbocker ....----- 30 210,00c | 146.54 |*July,’85 | 3 |Jan.11,’86) 95 Mercantile Cleveland -......---~-.| 109 200,000 | 418.43 | july, ’85 s s30 Ps 
La Fayette......------- 100 150,000| r2r.’9 |*July,’85| 4 |Sep. 7,’85\ 55 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston) 100 400,000 | 143.15 |* May,’85 | 5 135 F 
Long sland 50 300,000 124.5¢ *Jan ,°°6 3 Dec.23, 85 100 Merchants Providence.....-..----- 5° 200,000 126.53 *July, "85 3 100 3 
; : The Merchants, Newark... wl 400,000; 185.18 |* july, 85 5 145 <3 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... | roo 100,000 | 105.89 |*July, 83 5 |Sep. 13.784) 125 Michigan F, and M., Wetroit...-..- 5° 200,000 | 120.52 | -------- -- 104 - 
Manuf’rs and Butidersc..| too 200,000] 153.54 J uly, 2 |Oct.28, "85, 102 P Bb 
Mechanics ..........-... 50 250,000] 10.35 |*Jan.. ‘85 5 |Dec. 1.85] 85 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000 | 427.86 |*July,’85/ 5 --- ~ 
Mercantile ............. 5° 200,00c 107.69 * July,’ 35 3 Dec.24, "84 63 National, Hartford. ....-.-.....----| 100 1,000,000 142.57 *July, "85 5 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... -| Too 300,000] 116.13 |*Oct., ’85 3 100 r 
Merchants -....---..---. 50 200,000 153.17 | July,’85 4 Jan. 7,'86) 115 Newark, Newark..-....-...------- oe 250,000 | 219.3 Jan., "85 10 135 5 
Metropolitan Plate Glass: | +00 100,000 148.81 |* July, 95 5 Oct., "&s5| 165 New Hampshire, Manchester...... 200 $00,000 | 142,81 |*Jan.. 85 4 248 : 
Montel cocc-<c- 20-000. 50 200,000] 127.24 |*Jan.,’80| § |Oct. 7,’85| 100 North American, Boston..--_.....- 100 200,000 | 123.79 |*Apr., 85) 3 100 “3 
I 30 200,000} 193.41 |*Jam.,"26] § |Uct 2). ’8s| 145 Northwestern National, Milwaukee} too 600,000} 135.65 |*Uct.,’85 5 135 
5 Orient, Hartford.......... -.------ 100 1,000,000 | 407.34 |*July,’85 2 go 
National a Tee Oe 37 200 ,0OC 128.05 *Jjan., "$6 4 Nov.1f.’85 86 Pennsylvania, Phila...........--00- 100 400,000 325.44 . Sep., 85 5 air Be { 
New York Bowery.....-. 25 300,00 | 184.92 |*Jan.,’86) 6 (Dec.23,’05] 138% : , | : ; 
New York Equitable int 210,000 | 264.79 |*Jan.,"86/ 6 |Dec.23,’85| 160% Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh..--.--..- 5° 200,000] 99.11 |*July,’84] 4 z12 1 
New York Fire..........| too 200,000 120.04 *Aug. "84 4 Nov.25,’85 65 Peoples, Pittsburgh Seececescvcocese 5° 200,000 121.52 |*July, "85 3 120 +. 
Aaa] (ee 100 2,000,000} 138.63 |t Oct., ’85 3% 167 y i 
© 66. *Jan., 86 Dec. 2,’8; 3 rescott, Boston 100 200,000 107.79 *Oct., ’85 3 100 4 
4 tet 194.88 *Uct., 85 ; Dec. ms = 137% Providence- Washington, Providence} 50 400,000] 105.27 |*July, 84 4 104 ‘ ( 
25 200,000 | 269.31 |*Jan.,’86| 6 |Dec. 9 "85 165 Reading, ae -- ececcceenenn cence 10 250,000} 137.16 |*July,’85| 4 145 S ‘ 
100 200o00 | 131.75 |*Jan.,’86| 5 |Dec.14,’85| 105 | Secunty, New Haven.....---_---.. 5° 200,000 | 122.40 |*July, ’85| 3 | 100 a 
pringfield f. and “M. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000] 123.64 |* July, 85 5 165 Bs 1 
~ 200,000 | 133.67 |*Jan.,’86 5 (Nov. 6,'85| 106 Spring Garden, Philadelphia. ovcet # 400,000] 192.61 |* July, 85 8 2°9 é 
a pa 150,000 | 235.98 *July,’ 8s| - 6 Dec.30. "85 155 St. ron F, and M., St. Paul... 100 500,000] 153.32 |*July. "85 5 125 . 
ee 5° 1,000,000 | 164.09 \*July,’ 485 5 Jan. 7,'86) 145 — San Veancioco.- ~— 300,000 gen iter. ’ 85 oi =e 
Reassurance ............ cm ‘ uly, ’8 N rade: a 100 500,000! 161.31 ict., "85 2 12 
sed ee | July, °85 3 |Mar. 4,85, 106 at ay Bhiladelphia 4 EEE 5 375,000 ay *Oct., "84 3 ie 
Rochester German . 63.78 |*July,’8s| 3 | .. ---.- nion, San Francisco..........-...- 100 750,000 | 115.09 | TOct., ‘ae 2 110 a 
Rutgers = panacea 2 Pe ee : Nov.17, 785 mo United Firemens, Philadelphia. .| 10 300,000 117.24 \*Mar,,’85 3 120 a 
Standard e 50 200,000 160.75 |*July,’85 3% |Dec. 12, "85 100 gee gg =? Boston........-------- too 1,000,000 | 105.56 | July, 84 3 see ' ] 
Star ...... 100 go0o00 | 103.98 | Aug.'8s 2 |Nov.30,'85| 55 estern, Pittsburgh........-......| 50 300,000} 124.21 |* May,’85| 4 125 
a ( 
SEE iccnuticirnstencuss 100 350,000| 102.53 | Aug.,’84| 2 |Dec.16,°85| 60 J 
Stuyvesant............. 25 200,000} 131.69 |*July,’85| 4 |Oct.15,°85| 103 English Companies Doing Business in New York. ‘ 
OU victinininccensdoss« 100 100,000| 118,06 uty "85 | * « bessenmecs 105 pies 4 
: 1 
ee 4 oo 25 250,000| 188.41 |*Jan., "£6 | 5 |Dec.23,’85| 130 Par ae ; 
win, et << ms 10 300,000 | 168.19 |S-Aug. +85 | 5 |Aug. 144°85 125 NAME OF COMPANY. Value cf Up Per e Latest Price. ; : 
iamsburgh City ...- . 5° 250,000 | 275.71 | Jan., 86 | to |Oct.2t,’85} 23 Stock. Shere - 
i 
| ‘ 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. Te & £ £ 5. a. 
RC a i i a tine eee i I enero ° I re 12 ' 
| : Commercial Union-........ 5° 5 16 os 
1 | | . . and 
: Net | Loar Be ~ ze Ranenaeee Association Bi 2 é 5 on 
| 2, Baad | DivipEND Sst EE seweonse one Semptasne sated 3 - aed 
3 Value of | Paip S28 Prone Fire... 100 25 154 oe wa 
s . a 4 4 TC..0. 
NAME OF ComPANY. . [53 | Capital | Steck |__| S39 | lo Fire.--2-------o-ossnossosooe ‘. : 2 7 6 
| > } R yey | Sse Liverpool and London and Globe. .- 20 2 26 12 6 
} "1%! Date. |\PerCt.| 3&8 London Assurance..........-------- 25 12% 46 mm os 
1885. | y,7 London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 6 10 we 
| «) ae | =o bed London and Provincial......-...---. 20 I 3 ae = t 
| . , | North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 32 ae a : 
British America, Toronto ........-- 50 | $500,000 | $188.61 *July,’ 85 3 8 Northern ....-.2.<ccese 100 5 45 10 oo . 
Western, Toronto...............-.. 20 | 400,000} 150.97 /*July, "84 | 12 115 Norwich Union...........-+-------- 100 12 80 o oo , 
; ooo os 210 pes ‘ie 
*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. {One percent each month, § On increased capital. + De- - > ps i ee 
voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build- ; on a ai we er 
| ers pays two per cent quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. ¢ Prices below include | Scottish Union a and National........ 20 1 2 18 id a 
| in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale, United Fire Re- 20 8 8 - = 
| 








